UTFA  ponders  the  nature  of  the  University 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Faculty  As- 
sociation earlier  this  week  defeated  a 
motion  calling  for  the  exclusion  from 
UTFA  of  “certain  senior  administrative 
officers  above  the  rank  of  department 
chairmen”.  Critics  of  the  motion  lab- 
elled it  an  attempt  to  lead  UTFA  into  a 
collective  bargaining  situation  “by  the 
back  door”. 

During  a lengthy  debate,  an  amend- 
ment and  subamendment  were  pro- 
posed, but  in  successive  votes  all  three 
attempts  to  exclude  senior  academic  ad- 
ministrators were  rejected  by  increas- 
ing margins  — 15, 18  and  finally  28  votes. 

A two-thirds  affirmative  vote  would 
have  been  necessary  for  adoption.  Ap- 
proximately 100  of  UTFA’s  1500  mem- 
bers attended  the  April  21  meeting,  the 
continuation  of  a session  begun  on  April 
14. 

Prof.  W.H.  Nelson,  UTFA  president 
since  1973,  said  the  motion  was  not  a de- 
vice to  “pave  the  way  for  certification” 
but  simply  a means  of  putting  UTFA 
agreements  with  the  University  on  “fir- 
mer legal  basis.” 


“Instead  of  merely  relying  on  the  trust 
and  goodwill  of  the  administration  to 
enforce  agreements  on  salaries  and 
grievance  procedures,  we  would  be  able 
to  call  on  the  labour  laws  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  at  present  we  cannot  do,” 
Nelson  said. 

Other  supporters  explained  that  it  is 
important  for  any  future  bid  for  certifi- 
cation that  UTFA  not  contain  any  mem- 
bers who  exercise  managerial  functions 
within  the  University.  Passage  of  the  mo- 
tion permits  unionization,  they  said,  but 
does  not  compel  it. 

Opponents  charged  that  the  motion 
was  premature,  ineffective  and  divisive. 

UTFA  members  should  “decide  the 
union  issue  head  on,”  said  Prof.  John 
Crispo.  He  noted  that  at  the  April  14  ses- 
sion the  announced  results  of  a survey 
of  UTFA  members  indicated  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  polled  opposed  seeking 
certification  but  that  the  same  majority 
favoured  a form  of  voluntary  recogni- 
tion of  UTFA  by  the  University.  “I  don’t 
think  the  members  were  told  that,  in 
law,  voluntary  recognition  by  the  em- 


ployer is  the  same  as  full  union  status,” 
he  said. 

The  debate  indicated  that  the  central 
issue  was  what  one  member  termed 
“the  nature  of  the  University”. 

“We  are  not  the  University,”  Prof. 
Nelson  insisted,  “rather  we  are  precar- 
ious employees  of  the  Univesity  and  we 
must  recognize  that  fact.” 

Prof.  Howard  Rapson,  a faculty  associ- 
ation member  for  23  years,  did  not  agree 
with  Nelson  that  an  adversary  relation- 
ship is  inevitable. 

“The  administration  is  we,”  he  said. 
“They  are  our  people  who  have  ad- 
vanced into  those  positions.  UTFA  must 
include  as  members  all  full-time  faculty 
with  academic  appointments  even  if 
they  are  temporarily  filling  an  admini- 
strative function.  We  have  more  to  gain 
by  being  management  than  by  being 
labour.” 

UTFA’s  major  achievement,  he  ar- 
gued, lies  not  in  the  area  of  salaries,  but 
rather  in  gaining  for  faculty  “a  larger 
and  larger  influence  in  the  control  of 
the  University.”  PHC 


Prof.  J.M. Daniels,  Department  of  Phy- 
sics, has  been  elected  to  a one-year  term 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association.  He  succeeds  Prof. 
W.H.  Nelson,  Department  of  History,  on 
July  1. 


Ombudsman  finds  Fong  treated  fairly 


by  Paul  Carson 

The  Subcommittee  on  Acad- 
emic Appeals  acted  “properly 
and  reasonably"  in  denying  the 
appeal  of  former  medical  student 
Henry  Fong  for  reinstatemet  in 
the  medical  program,  states  Uni- 
versity Ombudsman  Eric  McKee 
in  a 43-page  report  issued  April 
12. 

In  January,  Fong  requested  the 
Ombudsman  to  review  the  Sub- 
committee’s decision  and  to 
investigate  “a  climate  of  racism” 
within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
which,  he  alleged,  led  to  his 
forced  withdrawal  from  fourth 
year  medicine. 

In  his  Report  on  the  Case  of 
Mr.  Henry  Fong,  McKee  con- 
cluded “I  have  found  no  addi- 
tional evidence  which,  in  my 
judgement,  would  justify  a dif- 
ferent decision,  and  I find  no 
basis  for  recommending  further 
action  in  Mr.  Fong’s  case.” 

Normally,  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman  handles  cases  in  a 
confidential  manner.  However, 
McKee  stated,  because  of  the 
“level  of  interest  and  concern 
about  Mr.  Fong's  case,  both  in 
the  University  and  the  commun- 


ity”, he  decided  to  exercise  his 
prerogative  to  publicize  the  con- 
clusions of  his  review.  In  pre- 
paring his  report,  the  Ombuds- 
man made  a thorough  study  of 
the  documentary  evidence  and 
interviewed  approximately  20 
persons  connected  with  the  case. 
The  report  notes  that  he  also 
examined  132  student  files  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  spoke  with 
18  students  currently  registered 
in  the  Faculty  and  reviewed 
minutes  of  the  Period  III  Board 
of  Examiners’  meetings  for  the 
last  several  years  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  curriculum. 
Five  specific  recommendations 

The  report  contains  five  spec- 
ific recommendations: 

— That  in  future  the  Associate 
Dean,  Undergraduate  Affairs,  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  not  act 
as  counsel  for  students  at  appeal 
hearings;  that  students  be  ad- 
vised of  their  right  to  counsel, 
and  if  they  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  counsel,  be  directed 
to  seek  it  from  some  other 
source; 

— That  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine reconsider  its  use  of  pre- 
pared case  summaries  for  the  use 


of  its  Appeals  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  degree  to  which 
these  summaries  include  other 
than  simple,  factual  information; 

— That  the  Subcommittee  on 
Academic  Appeals  prepare  guide- 
lines for  the  release  of  docu- 
ments pertinent  to  any  academic 
appeals  coming  before  it,  and 
advise  both  appellants  and  Facul- 
ties of  these  guidelines  as  well  as 
of  the  role  the  Subcommittee  is 
prepared  to  play  in  resolving  diff- 
iculties in  the  application  of 
guidelines; 

— That  Faculty  Appeals  Com- 
mittees give  appellants  a concise 
but  complete  statement  of  rea- 
sons for  decisions  at  the  time 
they  are  handed  down; 

— That  the  University  review 
its  policy  regarding  student  ac- 
cess to  evaluations  of  their  per- 
formance in  all  forms,  to  ensure 
that,  as  much  as  possible,  students 
are  aware  of  all  information  used 
to  make  decisions  affecting  them. 

18  Students  interviewed 

The  Ombudsman  also  reported 
on  his  examination  of  student 
files  and  on  the  results  of  conver- 
sations with  18  of  the  19  medical 


students  of  Chinese  origin  whom 
he  had  approached  on  a confi- 
dential basis: 

“The  relatively  few  written 


comments  from  instructors  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  which  were 
included  in  the  files  of  students 
Continued  on  Page  3 


Detecting  genetic  diseases  before  birth 


Lab  technician  Pam  Westwood  is  part  of  “a  family  of  specialists” 
at  the  Antenatal  Genetic  Clinic.  See  story,  pages  4 and  5. 


HONORARY  GRADUANDS 

Bladen,  Plumptre,  Somers,  Spence,  Wightman 


Five  notable  Canadians  — an 
economist,  a consumers’  advo- 
cate, a composer,  a jurist,  and  a 
medical  educator  — will  receive 
honorary  degrees  during  the 
spring  Convocation  ceremonies. 

The  honorary  graduands,  se- 
lected by  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil’s Committee  for  Honorary 
Degrees,  are  Dr.  Vincent  W. 
Bladen,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Political  Economy  and  a former 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science;  Mrs.  Beryl  Plumptre, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Anti-Infla- 
tion Board;  Harry  Somers,  com- 
poser and  musicologist;  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Wishart  F.  Spence, 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and 
Dr.  K.J.R.  Wightman,  former 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Post- 
graduate Medical  Education. 


Vincent  W.  Bladen 

The  award  to  Prof.  Bladen 
culminates  a 55-year  association 
with  the  University  which  began 
in  1921  with  his  appointment  as 
an  instructor  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  in  the  succeeding 
years  included  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  teaching,  research  and 
administration. 

He  was  born  in  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  England,  in  1900  and  was 
graduated  from  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  1921.  He  was  named 
Professor  in  U of  T’s  Department 
of  Political  Economy  in  1940  and 
in  1946  was  appointed  first  direc- 
tor of  the  newly-established  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Relations, 
which  has  since  become  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Management  Studies. 


Prof.  Bladen  served  as  Chairman 
of  Political  Economy  from  1953 — 
59  and  was  Arts  and  Science 
Dean  from  1959  until  1966. 

He  is  a Senior  Fellow  of  Massey 
College  and  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In  past 
years  he  has  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science 
(1935—47)  and  as  president  of  the 
the  Canadian  Political  Science  As- 
sociation (1947-48). 

In  1960—61,  he  served  as  a 
one-man  Royal  Commission  in- 
vestigating the  Canadian  auto- 
mobile industry  and  four  years 
later  was  chairman  of  a commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Universities’  Foundation  (now 
AUCC)  to  examine  and  make 


recommendations,  on  the  finan- 
cing of  higher  education. 

Prof.  Bladen  will  receive  his 
degree  at  the  Convocation  for 
graduands  of  Scarborough  Col- 
lege where  he  served  as  a Special 
Lecturer  following  his  retirement 
from  administrative  duties  in  1966. 

Beryl  Plumptre 

Beryl  Plumptre  also  has  a close 
association  with  Scarborough 
College,  having  been  active  in 
College  activities  during  the  years 
between  1965 — 72  when  her  hus- 
band, Prof.  A.F.W.  Plumptre,  serv- 
ed as  the  College’s  first  Principal. 

Like  her  husband.  Beryl 
Plumptre  is  an  economist,  having 
obtained  in  1931  a Bachelor  of 
Commerce  degree  from  the  Uni- 


versity of  Melbourne  in  her 
native  Australia.  In  later  years  she 
served  on  both  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  and  the  Ont- 
ario Economic  Council. 

She  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  the  Consumers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  serving  as  its 
president  from  1961—66.  She  also 
maintained  a long  involvement 
with  family  service  agencies  and 
in  1968  became  president  of  the 
Vanier  Institute  of  the  Family. 

Prior  to  her  appointment  to 
the  AIB,  Mrs.  Plumptre  was  well- 
known  to  Canadians  as  the  out- 
spoken chairman  of  the  federal 
government’s  Wages  and  Prices 
Review  Board. 
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Professor  posits  program  of  grade  and  work  controls 


To  the  Editor: 

During  the  last  year  or  so, 
there  have  been  numerous  re- 
ports of  “concern”  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  administration 
with  a deterioration  in  grading 
"standards”  at  this  University; 
specifically,  with  a decline  in  the 
“value”  or  meaning  of  an  “A”.  I, 
for  one,  have  assumed,  up  until 
now,  that  these  reports  were 
inaccurate.  But  with  the  publica- 
tion of  an  article  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  this  week  reflecting 
precisely  the  same  “concerns”  — 
complete  with  substantially  the 
same  sorts  of  quotes  from  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  — I 
have  been  forced  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  these  reports  are 
correct. 

This  appears  to  be  the  “issue”: 
in  the  period  before  1969,  the 
average  (mean?)  grade  in  Arts 
and  Science  classes  was  68  £ 1.  It 
is  now  70  ± .5.  This  is  seen  as 
“inflationary”  — and  serious 
enough  to  justify  the  creation  of 
the  University’s  very  own  anti- 
inflation committee.  According 
to  published  reports  this  “AIC” 
will  initially  attempt  to  control 
excesses  of  this  kind  by  jaw 
boning,  but  the  possibility  of 
mandatory  grade  controls  has 
not  been  entirely  ruled  out.  The 
committee  will  apparently  begin 
to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
focussing  on  the  highest  grade- 
earners  — who  have  been  able 
to  appropriate  a larger  share  of 
the  total  grade  package  than  they 
“ought”  to  receive. 

The  real  question,  of  course,  is 
what  are  the  root  causes  of  this 
inflation?  A rate  of  increase  of 
.3%  per  annum  is  not  so  serious 
in  itself,  but  — and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  administration’s  real 
concern  — we  could  be  looking 
forward  to  a period  of  single 
integer  inflation! 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
problem  is  not  really  one  of  in- 
flationary psychology  — the  ap- 
parent basis  of  the  administra- 
tion’s approach  to  the  problem 
— but  of  structural  readjustments 
in  the  grading  practices  of  facul- 
ty. At  present,  the  University  of 
Toronto  assigns  a grade  of  “A”  to 
students  scoring  in  the  100  to 
80%  range;  a grade  of  “B”  to 


those  scoring  between  79  and 
70%;  “C”  to  grades  between  69 
and  60%  and  so  on.  Those  scor- 
ing below  50  are  failed. 

Several  things  are  clear  about 
this  scheme.  First,  since  the 
interval  80—100  (the  “A"  range) 
is  twice  as  wide  as  any  other 
range  for  passing  grades,  if  one 
takes  the  idea  of  an  interval  scale 
seriously  (i.e.,  where  incremental 
increases  in  performance  ought 
to  be  recognized  by  correspond- 
ing increases  in  grades),  then  he 
will  assign  more  “A”  grades  than 
he  would  under  a scheme  where 
the  grade  ranges  are  more  nearly 
equal  in  width.  Secondly,  since 
grades  < 50%  mean  that  a student 
“fails”  and  since  it  is  not  always 
possible  in  grading  essays  in 
particular  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a “failure”  and  an  “utter 
failure”,  the  range  below  50%  is 
probably  not  effectively  used. 
Finally,  since  it  is  difficult  in 
grading  essays  in  particular  for 
human  beings  to  reliably  make 
even  50  to  55  discriminations  (the 
range  above  “45”,  the  mid-point 
of  the  effective  “failure”  range), 
people  who  take  grading  serious- 
ly are  likely  to  use  intervals  of  5 
points  or  so  in  their  grading  — or 
approximately  10  to  11  discrimi- 
nations. This  practice,  over  time, 
would  tend  to  generate  a move- 
ment away  from  means  like  “68” 
to  means  like  “70”. 

Given  more  ( not  less)  care  in 
grading  (i.e.,  careful  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  interval  scaling;  a 
use  of  real  discrimination  inter- 
vals — not  fictional  ones;  and  the 
assignment  of  “A”gradesthrough- 
out  the  80—100  range,  these  fac- 
tors would  tend  to  produce  pre- 
cisely the  situation  which  hasocca- 
sioned  somuchconcernonthepart 
of  the  administration:  (a)  a ten- 
dency for  means  of  various  kinds  to 
gravitate  towards  numbers  divisi- 
ble by  5and(b)  a surfeit  of  grades  in 
the  A-  range.  Given  that  younger 
members  of  the  faculty  — parti- 
cularly those  accustomed  to  sys- 
tems in  which  equal  grade  ranges 
are  used,  and  (b)  ordinal  scaling 
is  the  rule  (e.g.,  “A”,  “B”,  “C”- 
etc.  or  A+,  A,  A-,  B+,  B,  etc.)  — 
would  tend  to  adopt  these  prac- 
tices first,  some  maldistributions 
within  grade  ranges  across  de- 


partments would  tend  to  result 
from  the  mix  of  "old  graders” 
and  “new  graders”. 

There  are  two  reasonable  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  which  I 
would,  modestly,  propose.  The 
first  and  simplest  one  would  be 
to  reinterpret  the  current  numer- 
ical grades  into  a letter  grade 
scheme  using  equal  letter  grade 
ranges,  i.e.  A=100— 90%  B=89— 
80,  C=79— 70,  D=69— 60,  F=  < 59. 
This  would  be  analogous  to  a 
revaluation  of  the  "currency” 
upward  and  would  be  highly 
deflationary  within  the  range  of 
all  passing  grades.  Moreover,  it 
would  not  require  faculty  to 
make  the  near-impossible  dis- 
tinctions between  "failures” 
and  “utter  failures”.  Under  this 
scheme  — given  the  grading 
practices  of  "new  graders”  of 
mapping  ordinal  into  interval 
scales  — the  mean  grade  should 
move  to  C ~ 75  and  to  an 
approximately  normal  distribu- 
tion about  this  point. 

My  second  suggestion,  how- 
ever, is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
temper  of  the  times:  to  institute 
grade  and  work  controls.  Under 
this  plan,  increases  in  mean 
grades  would  be  held  to  .3%  per 
annum  during  the  current  year, 
.2  next  year;  and  .1  the  year  after. 
In  addition,  the  highest  grade 
earners  would  be  held  to  an 
increase  of  .2  in  their  cumulative 
grade  point  average  unless  they 
could  demonstrate  substantially 
increased  productivity.  In  ex- 
change, the  faculty  would  insti- 
tute immediate  work  controls 
and  a faculty  member  would  be 
forced  to  justify  any  increase  in 
his  inventory  of  assignments 
which  was  not  directly  related  to 
increased  pressure  from  his  de- 
partment chairman  or  dean.  Ini- 
tially, such  a scheme  would  have 
to  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  all 
those  involved.  But  given  the 
increased  power  of  big  student 
groups  and  big  faculty,  we  must 
entertain  the  possibility  that 
voluntary  controls  will  not  work. 
A mandatory  scheme  would  then 
have  to  be  instituted  Swiftly. 

Stephen  D.  Berkowitz 
Assistant  Professor  and 
Research  Associate 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 

and  Department  of  Sociology 


Letter  grades  proposals  are  ill-considered,  says  Rawski 


To  the  Editor: 

I was  astounded  to  read  about 
the  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee’s proposals  regarding  let- 
ter grades  (Bulletin,  April  2). 

At  a time  when  many  people 
are  concerned  about  inflation  of 
marks  and  erosion  of  academic 
standards,  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  lowering  the  minimum  pass- 


ing mark  from  50  to  35  percent? 
Surely  a mark  of  35  percent  is  to- 
tally unacceptable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances! 

At  a time  of  budgetary  strin- 
gency, what  is  to  be  gained  by 
introducing  a costly  and  error- 
prone  process  of  converting 
number  grades  to  letter  grades? 
Has  anyone  estimated  the  cost  of 
this  innovation? 


At  a time  when  university  pro- 
cedures are  becoming  more 
open,  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
concealing  actual  percentage 
marks  from  our  students? 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Governing 
Council  rejects  these  ill-consid- 
ered proposals  and  retains  the 
present  marking  system. 

Thomas  G.  Rawski 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Political  Economy 


If  no  answer, 
call  Grad  Post 

During  the  past  four  weeks 
since  the  change  in  the  Univer- 
sity's Centrex  prefix  to  978,  the 
Bulletin  has  received  numerous 
telephone  calls  intended  for 
either  the  Varsity  or  the  Grad 
Post. 

Callers  are  advised  that  the 
new  numbers  for  the  Varsity  are: 
Advertising  979-2865,  Editor  and 
Newsroom  979-2831  and  979- 
2842,  Sports  979-2853.  Please  note 
that  the  Varsity  is  not  on  the  Uni- 
versity's telephone  system. 

The  Grad  Post,  published  by 
the  Graduate  Students’  Union, 
can  be  reached  at  978-6233;  its 
office  is  located  at  16  Bancroft 
Ave. 
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A craftsman  refurbishes  the  brickwork  beneath  a University  College 
cornice. 


Ali  Tayyeb  Memorial  Fund 

A fund  is  being  established  to  commemorate  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  Prof.  Ali  Tayyeb. 

Ali  Tayyeb  was  a faculty  member  at  Scarborough  College  for 
over  ten  years  and  will  be  remembered  by  countless  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  as  a warm  and  generous  friend,  a stimulating 
colleague  and  an  excellent  teacher. 

The  fund  will  be  used  to  establish  the  Ali  Tayyeb  Memorial 
Reading  Room  within  the  Scarborough  College  Library.  Ali's  in- 
terests in  the  Third  World  and  Underdevelopment  will  form  the 
focus  for  the  collection.  Donations  will  be  used  to  add  books  to 
Ali’s  own  library  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  collection. 

The  fund  will  also  be  used  to  provide  an  annual  prize  for  an  un- 
dergraduate working  in  a field  of  study  related  to  Ali’s  interests 
A selected  objet  d’art  appropriate  to  Ali’s  interests  will  be  placed 
in  a suitable  place  in  the  College. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to: 

Ali  Tayyeb  Memorial  Fund,  University  of  Toronto, 
and  should  be  sent  to: 

Division  of  Social  Sciences, 

Scarborough  College, 

University  of  Toronto, 

West  Hill,  Ontario  MIC  1A4. 

Any  enquiries  may  be  directed  to  Prof.  Michael  Bunce,  Prof.  Ian 
Campbell,  Prof.  Len  Doucette  or  Prof.  Christopher  Sparrow. 


New  editors  for  U of  T Quarterly 

The  Honorary  Advisory  Board  of  University  of  Toronto  Quar- 
terly and  the  Management  Board  of  University  of  Toronto  Press 
announce  the  resignation  of  Professor  W.E.  Blissett,  Department 
of  English,  as  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  and  Professor  D.  M.  Hayne, 
Department  of  French,  as  Associate  Editor,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  W.J.  Keith  of  the  Department  of  English 
and  Professor  B.Z.  Shek  of  the  Department  of  French  to 
succeed  them  in  their  respective  posts. 


Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre 

(Bloor  at  Spadina) 

Helps  U of  T students  find 
SUMMER 
PART  TIME  & 

TEMPORARY  JOBS 

Can  you  help  us  to  help  them? 

call  978-2537 
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Adult  undergraduates  come  out  of  the  closet 


by  Sheila  Robinson  Fallis 

During  his  two  years  as  a full- 
time undergraduate,  44-year  old 
graduating  sociology  student 
Gordon  Jones  met  only  four 
other  adult  students,  all  of  whom 
assumed  they  were  over-age 
anomalies.  But  last  week,  as  he  was 
preparing  for  his  final  exams, 
Jones  received  a letter  from  the 
newly  formed  Provisional  Organ- 
ization of  Adult  Full-Time  Under- 
graduates, informing  him,  among 
other  things,  that  there  are  near- 
ly 3000  adults  enrolled  full-time 
at  U of  T.  In  fact,  students  over  25 
years  of  age  make  up  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  total 
undergraduate  body. 

Unfortunately  for  Jones,  who 
sums  up  his  stay  at  U of  T as  “a 
dreadful  experience”,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  adult  student  organiza- 
tion comes  too  late.  Neverthe- 
less, he  fervently  supports  the 
cause.  "Adult  students  on  this 
campus  are  like  lost  souls,"  he 
insists.  "You're  cut  adrift  in  a 
wasteland,  and  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  my  two  years  here 
were  a complete  waste  except 
for  the  degree.  I feel  I have  been 
intellectually  starved,  because  a 
good  part  of  the  university  experi- 
ence should  be  outside  a lecture 
hall,  not  inside.” 

Gordon  Jones  is  not  alone  in 
complaining  that  he  was  rarely 
able  to  find  sufficient  stimulation 
of  the  kind  afforded  by  informal 
conversations,  often  over  a cof- 
fee or  a beer,  with  other  re- 
turnees. Third  year  philosophy 
student  Edwin  Alexander,  presi- 
dent of  the  new  adult  student 
organization,  agrees.  "It  can  be 
pretty  lonely  to  sit  in  a classroom 
for  two  years  and  not  speak  to 
anyone  before  or  after  class,”  he 
says.  Not  that  adult  students 
don't  value  relationships  with 
their  younger  counterparts,  but 
they  do  need  more  contact  with 
their  peers.  And  until  now,  Alex- 
ander points  out,  there  has  been 
no  easy  way  of  seeking  out 


other  “mature''  students,  let 
alone  of  getting  to  know  them. 

The  fledgling  adult  student 
organization  is  the  brain  child  of  a 
small  group  from  University 
College  and  the  original  impetus 
came  from  a monograph.  The 
Adult  Learner  in  the  University: 
Does  Anybody  Care?,  produced 
by  Jean  M.  Skelhorne,  herself  a 
former  adult  student,  and  pub- 
lished by  OISE’S  Department  of 
Adult  Education.  Staunch  sup- 
port came  from  Charity  Grant, 
U.C.  Student  Activities  Co-ordina- 
tor, who  offered  a temporary 
meeting  place  and  lots  of  en- 
couragement. 

As  for  financial  support,  Edwin 
Alexander  says,  "The  University 
more  or  less  told  us  to  prove  we 
can  survive  before  we  ask  for 
funding,  and  I find  it  hard  to 
argue  with  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  U of  T should  be 
at  least  as  helpful  to  adult  stu- 
dents as  any  other  university  in 
the  country  is.” 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  many  Canadian  and  U.S. 
universities  have  helped  form 
similar  organizations  during  the 
last  10  years  as  they  have  come  to 
recognize  the  rather  special  needs 
of  students  who  often  have  had 
children,  bought  homes  and 
undertaken  careers  before  com- 
ing back  to  school. 

The  letter  Gordon  Jones  re- 
ceived last  week  is  a “Green 
Paper”  (actually  it’s  yellow)  that 
outlines  the  tentative  conclusions 
of  a core  group  of  60  adult 
students  concerning  the  special 
social  and  educational  needs  of 
the  “mature”  student.  And  the 
emphasis  is  definitely  on  short- 
comings outside  the  classroom. 
There  is  a need,  the  paper  states, 
for  a meeting  place,  as  well  as  for 
a formally  recognized  organiza- 
tion much  like  those  enjoyed  by 
international  and  part-time  stu- 
dents. The  University  should 
recognize,  assess  and  respond  to 
the  specific  requirements  of 
adult  students,  and  should  encour- 


age them  to  participate  in  areas  of 
university  life  where  they  could 
make  use  of  the  skills  that  accrue 
from  life-work  experiences.  And 
since  many  have  teen-aged  chil- 
dren themselves,  they  could  act  as 
counsellors,  a role  already  ceded 
to  adult  students  on  other  cam- 
puses. 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts 
to  emerge  about  full-time  adult 
undergrads  at  U of  T is  how  little  is 
known  about  them.  “Our  big 
problem  at  the  moment,”  admits 
President  Alexander,  "is  how  to 
find  out  more  about  us.”  It 
seems  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  mature  students  are 
highly  motivated  and  achieve 
higher  than  average  marks.  But 
how  many  drop  out?  How  old 
are  they  on  average?  What  kinds 


Continued  from  Page  7 

who  I thought  might  be  of  Chin- 
ese origin  did  not  indicate,  in  my 
judgement,  that  these  students 
were  being  evaluated  in  a ‘clim- 
ate of  racism’,  or  that  their 
clinical  or  academic  performance 
was  evaluated  in  a manner  dif- 
ferent than  those  of  other  stu- 
dents. There  appeared  to  be  a 
definite  increase  in  the  number 
of  comments  and  references 
regarding  language  problems  of 
students  of  Chinese  origin  in  the 
year  1974-75  as  opposed  to  1973- 
74.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
establish  the  reasons  for  this 
increase,  although  it  seems  likely 
that  it  was  due  to  a heightened 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  clin- 
icians regarding  language  prob- 
lems rather  than  any  significant 
decrease  in  the  language  profic- 
iency of  the  students  involved.  . . 
In  fact,  a number  of  clinicians 
indicated  considerable  sensitivity 
to  the  difficulties  faced  by  these 
students  in  functioning  in  a 
language  and  culture  other  than 


of  backgrounds  have  they  come 
from?  How  do  they  cope  with 
having  no  real  income  for  three 
or  four  years?  And  what  inspires 
someone  to  return  to  university 
after  10  to  15  years  in  the  work 
force? 

None  of  these  intriguing  ques- 
tions has  yet  been  answered.  All 
that  the  adult  students  know 
about  themselves  as  a group  is 
that  over  half  are  registered  in 
professional  programs.  Medicine 
attracts  the  greatest  number  — 
currently  431  are  registered  there 
— and  law  and  education  follow. 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  have 
the  largest  contingents  among 
the  colleges,  with  249  and  250 
respectively. 

The  new  organization  hasn’t 
yet  formulated  specific  aims,  nor 


that  to  which  they  were  born,  as 
well  as  to  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  clinicians  themselves  in  ev- 
aluating these  students.” 

15  students  felt  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination against  them 

The  Ombudsman  stated  that  15 
of  the  18  medical  students  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  that  “they 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  other  students,  and  did  not 
feel  that  there  was  any  particu- 
lar discrimination  against  stu- 
dents of  Chinese  orgin.”  The 
other  three  students  "each  ex- 
pressed a vague  but  real  feeling 
that  students  of  Chinese  origin 
were  indeed  treated  differently, 
at  least  by  some  clinicians,  as  well 
as  a concern  that  their  grades 
might  be  affected  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin.” 

McKee  concluded:  “In  sum- 
mary, I have  uncovered  no  evi- 
dence that  there  is  any  feeling  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  against 


will  it  until  there  has  been  a 
response  from  the  mailing.  And 
Alexander  readily  admits  there 
may  be  problems  and  frustrations 
in  the  otfing  that  haven’t  as  yet 
been  anticipated.  But  for  the 
Gordon  Joneses  on  campus,  for 
those  who  wonder  if  it  is  worth 
sticking  it  out,  and  for  those  who 
want  to  offer  something  of  them- 
selves to  campus  life,  the  Provis- 
ional Organization  of  Adult  Full- 
Time  Undergraduates  may  pro- 
vide a new  opportunity. 

For  more  information,  call  any 
of  these  adult  undergraduates: 
Edwin  Alexander,  923-3468;  Irene 
Wintersinger,  691-6440;  Rick  Lev- 
itt, 633-2941  or  Jean  Skelhorne, 
922-0873. 


Chinese  students  which  would 
justify  the  term  ‘climate  of  rac- 
ism’. There  may  be  individual 
clinicians  whose  behaviour  and 
judgement  are  affected  by  bias, 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  there 
exists  a prejudice  so  widespread 
that  it  could  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a significant  im- 
pact on  evaluations  of  any  stu- 
dent of  Chinese  origin.” 

Subcommittee  acted  reasonably 

The  Ombudsman  also  review- 
ed the  conflicting  evidence  re- 
garding Fong’s  clinical  compet- 
ence, and  wrote:  “The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Academic  Appeals  act 
ed  reasonably  in  terms  of  the  evi- 
dence that  it  had  before  it  of  Mr. 
Fong’s  competence  and  or  lack 
of  it  in  deciding  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Board  of  Examiners’  de- 
cision in  this  respect.  None  of  my 
investigations  has  yielded  any  ad- 
ditional evidence  which  would 
justify  any  modification  of  that 
conclusion/' 


Ombudsman:  no  climate  of  racism 


SAC  president  Shirley  French  is  political  veteran 


by  Paul  Carson 

Any  increase  in  student  tuition  fees  will  result  in  the 
University’s  being  forced  to  choose  between  "good” 
students  and  “rich”  students,  says  SAC  President- 
elect Shirley  French.  French,  the  first  woman  ever  to 
win  the  SAC  presidency  in  a campus-wide  election, 
assumes  office  on  May  1. 

the  President-elect  believes  that  a combination  of 
higher  fees  plus  fewer  available  summer  jobs  will  cre- 
ate a “vicious  cycle",  sure  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
accessibility  to  higher  education.  “Students  are  not  as 
selfish  as  others  try  to  make  us  out  to  be,”  she  says. 
"We  care  about  other  students  and  are  worried  that 
a tuition  increase  may  be  just  the  first  step  in  a pro- 
cess including  such  detrimental  policies  as  a cutback 
in  student  aid,  and  so  forth.” 

The  University  is  constantly  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  admitting  students  with  a good  academic  re- 
cord, French  says,  “but  a fee  increase  will  hurt  any 
good  students  who  haven’t  got  sufficient  financial 
sources,  and  the  University  will  be  faced  with  a choice 
between  the  good  and  the  merely  rich.” 

A fourth-year  political  economy  student  at  New 
College,  Shirley  French  is  a veteran  of  the  political 
scene,  having  served  on  Governing  Council  in 
1974 — 75  and  as  head  of  SAC’s  women's  commission 
during  the  1975— 76  year.  Together  with  vice-presi- 
dential running  mates  Peter  Henderson  (Erindale)  and 
Doug  Gerhart  (Engineering),  she  amassed  about  40 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  March  elections,  defeating 
her  nearest  rival  by  almost  600  votes. 

Both  French  and  outgoing  SAC  president  Gord 
Barnes  served  on  Governing  Council  prior  to  win- 
ning the  top  job  in  student  politics 
She  thinks  that  her  Governing  Council  experi- 
ence will  be  an  asset  as  SAC  president.  “I  know  how 
the  University  functions,  I know  the  senior  admini- 
strators and  they  know  me.  It's  a good  start  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  will  stand  a year  from  now,  after 
we’ve  had  the  inevitable  disagreements.” 

What  if  she  had  a chance  to  do  it  over  again?  "I 
wouldn't  have  wasted  my  time  on  Governing  Coun- 


Shirley  French,  SAC  President 


cil;  students  are  too  under-represented  to  be  effec- 
tive.” She  adds  that  one  definite  SAC  priority  is  to 
continue  lobbying  the  provincial  government  to 
legislate  revisions  to  the  U of  T Act  which,  students 
hope,  will  provide  them  with  increased  representa- 
tion. 

The  long,  bitter  struggle  to  include  a voting  student 
member  on  all  tenure  committees  is  now  a "dead 
issue”,  French  concedes.  “Tenure  is  dying  out  for 
economic  reasons,  so  SAC's  role  now  is  to  ensure  that 
the  few  available  appointments  are  given  to  excellent 
teachers.” 


The  quality  of  education  was  always  the  key  issue, 
she  says,  and  the  tenure  battle  was  just  a vehicle 
used  by  students  in  an  effort  to  encourage  better 
teaching. 

Another  dead  issue  in  her  view  is  the  ill-fated 
Common  Front,  a short-lived  coalition  last  year  that 
involved  student  groups  and  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion in  a campaign  against  government  retrench- 
ment on  education  spending.  The  Common  Front 
failed  as  a result  of  personality  conflicts  among  the 
few  dedicated  people  involved  in  it,  she  says,  "and  I 
can't  see  it  being  revived  unless  as  a genuine  mass 
movement  such  as  the  current  Coalition  Against 
Cutbacks.” 

French  feels  that  SAC  had  its  ups  and  downs  in 
the  political  year  which  ends  next  weekend.  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  many  SAC  submissions  to  the  admini- 
stration and  Governing  Council  committees  were 
articulate  and  well-documented,”  she  avers.  “On 
the  other  hand,  SAC  has  lost  some  face  among 
students  because  many  of  our  services  failed  due 
in  part  to  internal  organizational  problems.” 
French  believes  that  her  ideas  and  not  her  femi- 
ninity should  be  the  issue  next  year.  "I’m  not  a stri- 
dent feminist,”  she  says.  "I  see  myself  as  someone 
who  is  doing  what  I feel  that  I’m  best  at.” 

In  addition  to  her  activities  at  SAC,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  City  of  Toronto  Mayor’s  Task  Force 
on  the  Status  of  Women  and  continues  to  serve  on 
an  ad  hoc  implementation  committee. 

“I  got  on  the  task  force  simply  by  going  to  the 
public  meetings  and  becoming  involved  with  the  is- 
sues at  stake.  I think  that's  a good  way  for  anyone, 
male  or  female,  to  accomplish  their  political  goals.” 
Shirley  French  obviously  enjoys  the  political 
game.  She  recalls  that  the  only  other  woman  to  be 
SAC  president,  Mary  Brewin,  in  office  during 
1965—66,  was  appointed  by  the  elected  SAC  mem- 
bers, and  that  campus-wide  elections  didn’t  begin 
until  two  years  later.  "This  year,  we  campaigned  all 
across  the  University,”  she  points  out.  "It’s  too  bad 
the  turnout  was  somewhat  low,  but,  yes,  I am  pleased 
that  we  won  by  so  much." 
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Amniocentesis:  wherebs 
detects  some  genetic" 


Biochemist  Dr.  Lynn  C.  Allen  and  nurse  co-ordinator  Betty  Youson 


by  Robbie  Salter 

Of  the  2,000  genetic  diseases  now 
known,  at  least  100  — including  Down's 
syndrome  and  Tay-Sachs  disease  can 
be  diagnosed  before  birth  through  am- 
niocentesis, a procedure  whereby  am- 
niotic  fluid  is  withdrawn  through  a 
needle  from  the  mother's  intra-uterine 
cavity  for  analysis. 

Prof.  Louis  Siminovitch,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Genetics 
at  the  U of  T,  and  geneticist-in-chief  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  points  out  that 
"although  the  potential  of  amniocentesis 
for  gradually  lessening  genetic  diseases 
such  as  Down’s  syndrome  and  Tay-Sachs 
disease  is  now  apparent,  many  parents 
will  not  undergo  the  procedure  which 
poses  certain  ethical  and  moral 
questions.” 

Genetic  disorders  will  probably  never 
be  completely  routed  from  the  roster  of 
human  ills:  the  cells  of  every  individual 
carry  from  three  to  ten  potentially 
harmful  genes,  and  one  of  every  five 
persons  has  a genetic  defect  that  will  be 
carried  on  to,  or  through,  his  or  her  child. 
Most  people,  however,  are  unaware  that 
they  carry  a defective  gene  until  they 
produce  a deformed  or  defective  child. 
Four  percent  of  all  pregnancies  miscarry 
within  a few  weeks  of  conception,  and  of 
these,  50  percent  are  found  to  have  a 
major  abnormality.  In  North  America,  a 
significant  abnormality  is  found  in  one 
out  of  ever  50  children. 

Although  genetic  disease  presents  a 
challenge  of  enormous  magnitude  to 
scientists.  Prof.  Siminovitch  points  out 
that  amniocentesis  offers  an  effective 
means  of  reducing  the  incidence  of 
severe  and  debilitating  disorders. 
"Galactosemia,  a disturbance  of  sugar 
metabolism  which  leads  to  a series  of 
abnormalities,  including  retardation,  can 
be  diagnosed  antenatally  and  effectively 
treated  before  and  after  birth,”  he 
explains. 

Amniocentesis  itself  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  used  to  withdraw  excessive 
amniotic  fluid,  to  test  for  Rh 
compatibility,  and  to  assess  fetal  maturity. 
It’s  only  recently,  however,  that  the 
procedure  has  been  used  extensively  to 
detect  genetic  diseases.  Today  almost 
every  teaching  hospital  across  Canada 
supports  an  antenatal  genetic  clinic 
where  parents  can  learn  if  their  unborn 
child  bears  a serious  genetic  defect  and 
where  they  are  given  the  option  of 
continuing  or  terminating  the  pregnancy. 

Canada’s  first  interdisciplinary 
Antenatal  Genetic  Clinic  was  formed  five 
years  ago  and  is  located  in  the  College 
Street  wing  of  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  It  draws  its  staff  from  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  Toronto  General,  all  teaching 
hospitals  affiliated  with  the  University. 
Since  its  founding,  500  amniocenteses 
have  been  performed  at  the  Clinic.  Dr.  T. 
A.  Doran,  a U of  T graduate  and  associate 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  Toronto  General  who  has  worked 
with  the  Clinic  since  its  beginning  says, 
"For  95  percent  of  the  patients  the  news 
was  good.” 

Trude  Knighton,  an  instructor  in  the 
social  service  department  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  underwent 
amniocentesis  at  the  Clinic.  “I  was  nearly 
forty  when  I became  pregnant,”  says  Mrs. 
Knighton.  "I  had  amniocentesis  done 
because  I was  concerned  that  I might 
have  a child  with  Down’s  syndrome.  I was 
grateful  for  the  reassurance  the 
procedure  gave  me  then,  and  I’m  grateful 
now  for  my  healthy  two-year-old 
daughter.” 

“For  the  family  facing  the  option  of 
bearing  a defective  child  or  terminating 
the  pregnancy,”  says  Dr.  Doran,  “the 
support  of  a ‘family’  of  specialists  is  nec- 
essary.” The  members  of  the  Clinic  re- 
present many  disciplines  including  gen- 
etics, obstetrics,  pathology,  biochem- 
istry, pediatrics,  nursing,  radiology,  and 
cytogenetics. 


Dr.  Doran  explains  that  “the 
commonest  indication  for  amniocentesis, 
which  is  done  in  the  sixteenth  week  of 
pregnancy,  is  in  the  patient  over  35  years 
of  age.  For  such  a patient  there  is  a higher 
risk  of  having  a child  with  Down’s 
syndrome  than  there  is  in  a younger 
woman.”  The  patient  is  referred  to  the 
Clinic  by  her  obstetrician  or  her  family 
doctor.  At  the  initial  visit,  both  parents  are 
interviewed  and  blood  samples  may  be 
taken. 

A second  indication  for  amniocentesis 
is  the  woman  who  already  hasa  child  with 
Down’s  syndrome.  The  chances  of  her 
having  a second  child  who  is  similarly 
afflicted  are  three  times  greater  than  for 
the  mother  who  has  never  had  such  a 
child.  In  the  area  the  Clinic  serves,  Metro 
Toronto  and  environs,  Dr.  Doran  says  that 
only  five  percent  of  the  patients  within 
the  guidelines  for  amniocentesis  — the 
mother  over  the  age  of  35  or  the  mother 
with  a history  of  Down’s  syndrome  in  her 
children  — are  undergoing  the 
procedure. 

Down’s  syndrome,  in  which  one  extra 
chromosome  is  present,  occurs  in  ap- 
proximately one  in  every  600  live  births 
in  Canada.  The  mother  over  the  age  of  35 
has  a one  in  280  chance  of  bearing  a child 
with  the  syndrome.  The  chances  increase 


with  age  to  one  in  80  in  the  40-44  age 
group,  and  one  in  40  if  the  mother  is  ovfer 
44.  Not  all  infants  with  Down’s  syndrome 
are  born  to  older  women,  however;  20 
percent  of  such  children  are  born  to 
women  under  35  years  of  age. 

Down’s  syndrome  is  named  for  the 
British  physician,  Langdon  Down  who,  in 
1866,  recognized  the  condition.  Thinking 
that  the  infants  looked  oriental  in 
appearance,  Down  described  them  as 
mongoloid,  a misnomer  that  still  persists 
to  some  extent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
syndrome  occurs  in  all  races.  Whatever 
the  child’s  origins,  he  or  she  bears  the 
marks  of  Down’s  syndrome:  slanting 
eyes  and  flat  facial  features,  broad  hands 
with  a simian  crease  across  the  palm, 
curved  little  finger,  widely  spaced  toes; 
and  the  slow  reflexes  that  attend  retard- 
ation. 

At  one  time  such  children  were 
closeted  away  from  the  public  gaze. 
Before  antibiotics,  many  of  them 
succumbed  to  infections  in  infancy. 
Today,  an  increasing  number  outlive  their 
parents  and  may  require  institutional 
care. 

While  Down’s  syndrome  is  nearly 
always  recognizable  at  birth,  Tay-Sachs 
disease,  another  disorder  that  can  be 
detected  antenatally,  is  not  manifest  until 


the  child  is  several  months  old.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Lowden,  director  of  neurosciences 
research  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
is  a biochemist  with  a special  interest  and 
wide  experience  in  caring  for  children 
with  Tay-Sachs  disease  and  similar  genetic 
disorders.  ? 

“Tay-Sachs  is  a severe  genetic  disorder 
that  leads  to  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  retardation  in 
infancy,  and  death  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age,”  says  .Dr.  Lowden.  “Parents  in 
whom  only  one  of  the  two  copies  of  the 
gene  is  defective  will  not  have  the 
disease,  but  their  children,  with  two  bad 
copies,  will.  Through  biochemical  assays 
on  blood  and  tears,  we  can  screen  for 
carriers  and  find  the  couples  who  carry 
the  defective  gene.” 

In  1880,  an  English  ophthalmologist 
Warren  Tay  first  observed  the  red  spot  on 
the  retina,  characteristic  of  the  child 
suffering  from  Tay-Sachs  disease  and  in  1 
1887  pathologist  Bernard  Sachs  described 
the  other  symptoms.  But  it  was  not  until 
1969  that  the  enzyme  defect  in  the  disease 
was  described,  making  it  possible  to 
diagnoseythe  disease  antenatally  and  to 
detect  the  carriers. 

Just  as  sickle  cell  anemia  is  more^ 
common  among  blacks  than  among  other 
races,  and  thalassemia  is  peculiar  to 
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Greeks,  so  Tay-Sachs  disease  has  a high 
incidence  among  Jews,  and  is  100  times 
more  common  in  Eastern  European  Jews 
than  in  others.  By  chance  immigration 
patterns,  Toronto  has  the  highest  carrier 
frequency  known  in  the  world. 
"Through  amniocentesis,"  says  Dr. 
Lowden,  “it  is  now  100  percent 
predictable  whether  a child  will  have  the 
disease  or  not.  Previously,  we  could  only 
tell  the  parents  carrying  the  defective 
gene  that  their  chances  of  bearing  a 
defective  child  were  one  in  four.  Today 
they  have  the  option  of  terminating  the 
pregnancy  and  trying  again  for  the  three- 
quarter  probability  of  having  a normal 
child.  Of  the  30  patients  that  Dr.  Lowden 
Has  referred  to  the  Clinic,  13  were  “at 
risk”  for  having  a child  with  Tay-Sachs  di- 
sease, and  two  of  the  fetuses  proved  to  be 
affected. 

The  day  before  amniocentesis,  the 
patient  is  examined  by  ultrasound 
scanning  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
"Through  ultrasound  scanning,”  explains 
Dr.  Mujray  Miskin,  a U of  T graduate  and 
an  assistant  professor  of  radiology,  “we 
can  locate  the  placenta  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  not  penetrated  during  amniocentesis. 
We  can  also  detect  abnormalities  in  the 
placenta,  uterus,  and  fetus." 

Dr.  Miskin  explains  that  a small  hand- 


held transducer  is  passed  over  the 
patient's  abdomen.  Sound  waves  from 
the  transducer  pass  through  the  body 
from  one  tissue  to  another  and  echoes  are 
reflected  back  to  the  transducer  where 
they  are  processed  into  a picture  which  is 
reflected  on  a screen.  “Ultrasound  has 
the  advantage  of  being  ‘non-invasive'  — 
no  needles,  no  tubes  — and  at  the  levels 
of  energy  used,  harmless  to  the  tissue,” 
explains  Miskin. 

The  samples  of  amniotic  fluid  are 
examined  in  the  cytogenetic  laboratories 
at  either  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  or 
the  Toronto  General.  Dr.  H.  Allen 
Gardner,  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Toronto  General  laboratories, 
explains  that  the  amniotic  fluid  is  placed 
in  tissue  culture  where  the  cells 
proliferate  in  the  warmth  of  an  incubator 
for  three  weeks.  They  are  then 
“harvested”  and  their  chromosomes 
examined.  "For  the  patient,”  says  Dr. 
Gardner,  “the  three  weeks  of  waiting  can 
be  trying,  but  most  of  the  time  the  news  is 
good.  We  can  tell  parents  the  sex  of  their 
infant,  but  that’s  not  the  purpose  of 
amniocentesis  — neither  is  sex  selection.” 

Dr.  Noreen  Rudd  is  in  charge  of  the 
cytogenetic  laboratories  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  where  a family's  genetic 
profile  can  be  carefully  examined;  when  a 


child  from  a family  with  a genetic  disease 
reaches  the  age  of  reproduction,  he  or 
she  can  be  counselled  on  the  risks  of 
having  a defective  offspring. 

Dr.  Rudd,  a pediatrician  and  geneticist, 
sees  amniocentesis  “as  a genetic  tool,  a 
means  of  monitoring  a pregnancy,  and 
not  a pathway  to  abortion.  Many  of  the 
parents  are  older;  they  may  have  married 
late,  it  may  be  a second  marriage,  or  they 
may  have  delayed  having  a family  until 
the  mother’s  career  was  established.  And 
although  the  families  will  have  reflected 
seriously  on  the  situation,  many  would 
never  undergo  the  procedure  without 
the  support  of  the  Clinic  team.” 

Betty  Youson,  the  Clinic's  nurse 
coordinator,  sees  the  patient  from  the 
first  visit,  through  amniocentesis,  and 
abortion,  if  it  is  chosen.  "At  first”,  says 
Mrs.  Youson,  “many  patients  are  con- 
founded at  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
between  aborting  a defective  fetus  or 
continuing  the  pregnancy.  They  will  often 
vacillate  between  feeling  guilty  and 
thinking  they’ve  acted  in  a mature  and 
socially  responsible  manner.” 

To  detect  other  fetal  defects  not 
manifest  through  amniocentesis.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Benzie,  a member  of  the  Clinic  team  and  a 
lecturer  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  Toronto  General,  uses  a fetoscope,  a 
fibre  optic  device  which  is  inserted  into 


the  intra-uterine  cavity  to  visualize  the 
fetus.  The  fetoscope  is  used  to  discover 
certain  musculoskeletal  disorders,  such  as 
arthrogryphosis,  a serious  muscle 
disorder  not  revealed  through 
amniocentesis.  “In  the  future,"  says  Dr. 
Benzie,  "we  hope  that  the  fetoscope  will 
be  useful  in  administering  drugs  to  the 
fetus  and  in  taking  samples  of  blood  for 
diagnosing  such  diseases  as  thalassemia, 
sickle  cell  anemia,  and  possibly 
hemophilia.” 

In  the  realization  that  there  are  no  legal 
guidelines  in  Canada  for  a procedure 
such  as  amniocentesis,  and  that  we  have 
yet  to  resolve  other  dilemmas  of  a moral 
and  ethical  nature,  scientists  and  society 
together  are  considering  such  soul- 
searching  questions  as  whether  parents 
should  be  discouraged  from  bringing 
children  into  an  already  crowded  world; 
who  will  decide  whether  the  results  of 
mass  screening  for  genetic  disease  should 
be  kept  confidential  or  made  generally 
available;  and  how  should  male  children 
with  an  extra  y chromosome  be  guided  — 
should  it  be  confirmed  that  they  do  have  a 
greater  proclivity  for  crime  and  violence. 

Prof.  Siminovitch,  who  points  out  that 
genetic  manipulation  is  not  yet  widely 
practised,  says  that  "we  have  a unique 
opportunity  to  predict  how  genetic 
discoveries  will  proceed,  and  to 
determine  how  to  use  them  for 
humanity’s  optimal  use."  Prof. 
Siminovitch  has  been  among  those  who 
have  fostered  open  discussion  in  the 
public  forum  on  the  subject  of  genetics. 

Prof.  Abbyann  Lynch,  a member  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  St.  Michael's 
College,  often  takes  part  in  such 
discussions.  “The  university,  with  its 
diversity  of  traditions  and  interdiscip- 
linary resources,”  she  says,  "is  best 
equipped  to  speak  to  society  about  the 
new  trends  in  genetics.” 

Prof.  Lynch  says  that  for  95  percent  of 
the  patients,  amniocentesis  is  a 
reassuring,  diagnostic  procedure.  “But 
for  the  other  five  percent,  it  means  taking 
steps  to  correct  or  prevent  suffering,  and 
for  those  who  oppose  abortion,  new 
approaches  will  have  to  be  created.”  She 
cites  the  stimulus  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
gave  the  medical  profession  in  refusing 
blood  transfusions.  "Doctors  were  forced 
to  find  new  methods  of  treatment  that 
were  consonant  with  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  group,”  she  says. 

"We  shall  need  intelligent, 
compassionate  counsellors  who  are  both 
trained  and  innately  gifted,”  she  con- 
tinues, "to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
feel  ambivalent  about  abortion;  those 
whose  religion  forbids  it;  and  those  who 
attach  a stigma  to  being  the  bearer  of  a 
defective  gene.  We  shall  also  have  to 
establish  certain  priorities.  For  instance, 
will  it  be  more  important  to  spend  the 
public  money  on  behalf  of  amniocentesis, 
or  on  an  anti-smoking  campaign?” 

Prof.  James  Reed,  associate  professor  of 
pastoral  psychology  and  counselling  at 
Trinity  College,  sees  a need  for  fuller 
discussion  on  abortion  before  the  issues 
surrounding  amniocentesis  can  be 
considered.  “I  believe  that  abortion  is 
appropriate  in  certain  circumstances,  but 
I am  concerned  about  whether  the 
individual  faced  with  the  option  of 
abortion  is  actually  receiving  adequate 
counselling  — both  before  and  after  the 
crisis,”  he  says.  “I  wonder,  too,  to  what 
extent  the  individual's  conscience  is 
counselled.” 

Prof.  Reed  also  points  out  that  in  the 
ancient  world,  science  was  a means  of 
understanding  nature;  whereas  today, 
science  is  conceived  as  a power  that 
controls  nature  — a power  that  is  being 
questioned.  Prof.  Reed  quotes  from  C.  S. 
Lewis  in  The  Abolition  of  Man,  . . if  any 
one  age  really  attains,  by  eugenics  and 
scientific  education,  the  power  to  make 
its  descendants  what  it  pleases,  all  men 
who  live  after  it  are  the  patients  of  that 
power.  Each  new  power  won  by  man  is  a 
power  over  man  as  well”. 
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Compulsory  test  of  English  facility  soon? 


Some  non-Canadian  applicants 
to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  will  be  required 
to  meet  “an  appropriate  standard 
in  a recognized  test  of  Engish 
facility”  as  a condition  for 
admission,  if  the  Governing 
Council  endorses  a recommen- 
dation approved  by  both  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Admissions 
and  Awards.  Two  such  tests  are 
the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  (commonly  referred  to 


by  its  acronym  TOEFL)  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  English 
Language  Test. 

Testing  would  be  compulsory 
for  all  non-Canadian  applicants 
whose  first  language  is  not 
English  and  who  will  not  have 
completed  two  years  of  study  in 
a Canadian  school  prior  to 
admission. 

In  1974,  the  Faculty  was 
granted  approval  for  two  one- 
year  trial  periods  of  a similar 
testing  system.  Last  month. 


Associate  Dean  R.E.  Jervis  told 
the  Subcommittee  that  statistics 
indicate  the  experiment  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective 
screening  mechanism.  For  the 
rrent  academic  year,  224 


test  of  all  first  year  Engineering 
students  admitted  in  September, 
1975,  also  confirmed  the  need  for 
English  facility  screening.  Dean 
Jervis  added.  The  test,  adminis- 
tered last  December,  required 


applicants  were  required  to  take  students  to  write  in  60  minutes  a 
- pre-admission  English-facility  300-400  word  essay  on  one  of 


test.  Of  the  65  test  scores  sub- 
mitted, 44  were  acceptable  and 
21  applicants  were  rejected  on 
the  basis  of  unacceptable  scores. 

The  results  of  a post-admission 


four  assigned  topics. 

600  students  were  involved: 
470  Canadian  citizens,  100  landed 
immigrants  and  30  on  student 


On  faculty  citizenship 


Statement  on  Faculty  Citizenship 

In  view  of  the  continuing  expressions  of  concern  about  the 
citizenship  of  appointees  to  the  faculty  of  Ontario  universities,  the 
executive  heads  wish  to  advise  the  Minister  that  each  president 
intends  to  review  the  procedures  in  the  selection  of  each  new 
member  of  faculty  before  recommending  any  future 
appointments.  The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  ensure  that  the 
president  can  be  satisfied  that: 

1) Each  faculty  opening  has  been  properly  advertised. 

2)  The  procedures  employed  in  the  review  of  candidates  have 
resulted  in  fair  consideration  of  all  Canadian  applicants. 

3)  The  qualifications  for  the  particular  post  are  clearly 
identified. 


University  appointment  policy  on  citizenship 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  has  endorsed  the  above 
statement  on  the  citizenship  of  new  academic  staff  in  Ontario 
universities  in  response  to  pressure  from  the  government.  The  following 
is  proposed  as  the  working  policy  for  the  University  of  Toronto: 

In  future,  determined  efforts  must  be  made  to  search  out  qualified 
Canadian  candidates  for  academic  appointments.  To  assist  in  this: 

1)  Advertisements  for  all  full-time  continuing  academic  vacancies 
must  be  sent  to  comparable  disciplines  in  all  other  Canadian  universities 
at  the  beginning  of  the  search  process.  The  qualifications  for  each 
particular  appointment  must  be  stated  clearly. 

2)  A recommendation  from  a divisional  head  to  appoint  a person  who 
is  not  a Canadian  citizen  to  a full-time  sessional,  annual  or  continuing 
academic  position  must  be  accompanied  by  a written  statement  setting 
out  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  candidate  over  candidates  who  were 
Canadian  at  the  time  of  application.  This  statement  must  contain  an 
assurance  of  the  adequacy  of  the  search  for  qualified  Canadian  citizens. 
This  policy  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  Visiting  Professorships  or  to 
reappointments  on  a sessional  or  annual  basis. 

3)  These  statements  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost,  and  by  the  President,  before  the  recommendation  is  acted 
upon. 

The  University  of  Toronto’s  policy  is  to  select  the  most  qualified 
candidates  for  recruitment  to  academic  positions.  However,  if  a 
candidate  who  is  a Canadian  citizen  and  another  candidate  who  is  not 
are  judged  to  be  of  equal  quality,  the  former  will  be  recommended  for 
appointment. 

F.  lacobucci 
Vice-President,  Internal  Affairs 
D.A.  Chant 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Information  is  needed  about  the  early  days  of  the  Teaching 
Staff  Association. 

The  history  of  the  Association  appears  to  date  from  June  1939 
when  Barker  Fairley  convened  a small  meeting  to  discuss  staff 
organization.  Over  100  people  attended  a general  meeting  in 
May  1940,  which  was  followed  by  a second  in  October  at  which 
a Committee  representing  teaching  staff  was  elected  with  Allan 
Coventry  as  chairman.  This  committee  met  6-8  times  a year  for  the 
next  two  yeas,  and  general  meetings  were  held  in  October  1941 
and  October  1942.  A report  on  the  activities  of  the  Association 
from  its  inception  to  Sept.  30,  1942  was  presented  at  the  latter 
meeting.  Also  extant  is  an  annual  report  for  1945-46.  The  Presi- 
dent’s Papers  1943  to  1951  contain  about  a dozen  references  to  the 
Committee  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  are 
recorded  annually  from  1947-48  to  1953-54  in  the  University  Bul- 
letin. In  1951,  the  President  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
made  an  address;  this  became  a tradition.  In  1954,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Association  of  the  Teaching  Staff  and  a consti- 
tution adopted.  From  this  time  on,  the  records  of  the  Association 
are  complete. 

The  records  are  practically  non-existent  prior  to  1954-55:  no 
minutes  of  committee  meetings,  no  annual  reports  except  for 
1940-42  and  1945-46,  no  correspondence  files,  no  indication  of 
who  served  on  the  Committee  in  1942-43,  1943-44,  1944-45  and 
1946-47,  no  reference  to  a membership  fee  or  to  the  size  of  the 
membership,  no  copies  of  the  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Committee  from  1941  to  1946. 

If  anyone  can  provide  information  about  the  Committee 
Representing  the  Teaching  Staff  from  its  inception  to  1953-54,  I 
would  be  happy  to  receive  it. 

Higher  Education  Group  Ro|,in  S;  Ha",s 

University  of  Toronto  University  Historian 


visas.  All  essays  were  marked  on 
a two-pass  grading  scheme  to 
minimize  any  inconsistencies 
between  different  graders. 

Almost  89  percent  of  the  essays 
written  by  the  Canadian  citizens 
were  either  acceptable  or 
“marginal”.  Of  the  landed 
immigrants,  58  percent  achieved 
acceptable  or  marginal  grades; 
while  of  those  on  student  visas,  37 
percent  obtained  marks 
considered  acceptable  or 
marginal. 

Dean  Jervis  said  that  only  a 
very  small  number  of  the  600 
students  tested  had  been  required 
to  take  a pre-admission  English 
facility  test.  pHC 


Fellowship  open 
to  senior  staff 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Univesity  of  Toronto,  announces 
the  first  C.A.  Ashley  Fellowship,  to 
be  awarded  beginningSeptem- 
ber,  1976.  The  Fellowship  is  open 
to  senior  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  others,  who  indicate  a 
willingness  to  live  in  Trinity 
College  and  to  attempt  to 
exemplify  those  friendly  and 
scholarly  qualities  that  made 
Professor  Ashley’s  presence  in 
Trinity  College  of  such  value  to 
students  and  staff  members. 

No  specific  duties  are  attached. 
The  Fellowship  is  awarded  for  a 
period  of  up  to  three  years  and  is 
renewable. 

Further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing:Registrar, 
Trinity  College,  Toronto  M5S 1H8. 


Somers,  Spence,  Wightman  named 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Harry  S.  Somers 

Harry  S.  Somers,  50,  attended 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
from  1941-43  and  again  from  1946- 
49;  he  also  studied  piano  -and 
composition  in  San  Francisco  and 
Paris.  As  a student,  he  received 
;ral  Royal  Conservatory 


scholarship  provided  by  a 
somewhat  unlikely  source,  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Hockey 
Association.  Among  his  many 
other  awards  are  those  from  the 
Canada  Council  (1960)  and  the 
Italian  Government  (1965). 

His  musical  works  have  been 
commissioned  by  numerous 
festivals,  foundations  and 
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scholarships  and  his  studies  in  honIc  orchestras  throughout 

Pans  ,n  1949-50  were  made  and  the  United  States.  He 


Paris 

possible  by  an  overseas  travel 


Spring 

Convocation  schedule  1976 

Monday,  May  17 

2.30  p.m. 

Honorary  Degree:  Dr.  K.J.R.  Wightman 

Medicine,  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine,  Physical  Therapy, 

Occupational  Therapy 

Friday,  May  28 

2.30  p.m. 

Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  Food  Sciences 

Tuesday,  June  8 

2.30  p.m. 

Graduate  Degrees 

Wednesday,  June  9 

2.30  p.m. 

Graduate  Degrees  in  Education  and  Business  Administration 

Thursday,  June  10 

10.30  a.m. 

Honorary  Degree:  Harry  S.  Somers 

Music,  Physical  and  Health  Education,  various  Diploma 

Programs 

2.30  p.m. 

Engineering,  Forestry,  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture 

Friday,  June  1 1 

2.30  p.m. 

Bachelor  of  Education,  Child  Study 

Monday,  June  14 

10.30  a.m. 

Honorary  Degree:  Prof.  Vincent  W.  Bladen 
Scarborough  College 

2.30  p.m. 

Victoria  College  and  all  Bachelor  of  Commerce  students 
except  those  who  have  opted  to  graduate  with  their  College 

Tuesday,  June  1 5 

10.30  a.m. 

Honorary  Degree:  Mrs.  Beryl  Plumptre 
Erindale  College 

2.30  p.m. 

New  College,  Woodsworth  College,  Certificate  Programs 

Wednesday,  June  16 

2.30  p.m. 

Honorary  Degree:  Mr.  Justice  Wishart  F.  Spence 
University  College,  Innis  College,  Bachelor  of  Laws 

Friday,  June  1 8 

2.30  p.m. 

Trinity  College,  St.  Michael’s  College 

has  participated  extensively  in 
CBC  music  programs -and  was  a 
founding  member  of  the 
Canadian  League  of  Composers. 

Dr.  Somers  was  named  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1971  and  last  year 
received  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Wishart  F.  Spence 

Wishart  F.  Spence,  O.B.E.,  has 
been  on  the  bench  since  January, 
1950,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario,  High  Court  of  Justice.  In 
1955,  he  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Coasting  Trade,  and  in  May  1963, 
became  a member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Justice  Spence,  72,  was  born 
in  Toronto,  and  gained  much  of 
his  education  at  the  U of  T,  first  as  a 
student  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  and  from  1921-25 
as  an  undergraduate  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy. 
After  graduation,  he  attended 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  with  Gold  Medal 
in  1928.  In  the  following  year  he 
obtained  a Master  of  Laws  from 
Harvard  Universty. 

He  practised  law  in  Toronto, 
serving  from  1930-46  at  Osgoode 
Hall  Law  School  as  a special 
lecturer.  In  1942,  he  joined  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board, 
where  a few  years  later  another  of 
this  year’s  honorary  graduands. 
Beryl  Plumptre,  was  to  serve  as 
research  officer. 


Mr.  Justice  Spence  was  awarded 
a Doctor  of  Laws  by  York 
University  in  1974. 

K.J.R.  Wightman 

Dr.  K.J.R.  Wightman  was  born  in 
Sandwich,  Ontario,  in  1914  and 
received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  University  in  1937.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  in 
1946  and  in  succeeding  years  was 
named  Professor  of  Therapeutics 
(1953-60)  and  the  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Eaton  Professor  of  Medicine 
(1960-69). 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  and 
research  activities,  he  accepted 
onerous  administrative  responsi- 
bilities, serving  from  1960-70  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,  and  from  1969-74  was 
Associate  Dean  and  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Postgraduate 
Medical  Education.  One  result  of 
his  efforts  is  the  establishment 
within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  Department  of  Family,  and 
Community  Medicine. 

In  his  distinguished  career,  Dr. 
Wightman  has  held  numerous 
scholarships,  fellowships  and 
executive  positions  associated 
with  professional  and  scholarly 
organizations  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  He  is  a former 
president  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Toronto,  and  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Canada,  of  which 
he  was  president  from  1974  until 
earlier  this  year. 

He  continues  to  serve  the 
University  as  a Professor  of 
Medicine,  and  among  his  other 
appointments  are  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Medical  Advisory 
Board,  Gairdner  Foundation,  and 
executive  director,  Ontario 
Cancer  Treatment  and  Research 
Foundation. 

The  Convocation  schedule 
appears  on  page  3 of  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 
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[job  openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 


(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Wendy  Chin,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred 
Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  David  Christman,  978- 
7308. 

Clerk  Typist  II  ($6,480  — 7,620  — 8,760) 

English  (1),  Management  Studies  (2),  Physical  Plant  (5) 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($7,130  — 8,390  — 9,650) 

Vice-President  & Provost  Office  (1),  Microbiology  & Parasitology  (4) 
Secretary  I ($7,130  - 8,390  — 9,650) 

Urban  & Regional  Planning  (5),  Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5), 
Physics  (1),  Chemistry  (1),  Dentistry  (1) 

Secretary  II  ($7,850  — 9,230  — 10,610) 

Speech  Pathology  (4),  MSB  Central  Services  (4),  Chemical  Engineering 

(5) 


Secretary  IV  ($9,610  — 11,300  — 13,000) 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (2) 


Anatomy  Technician  I ($7,850  — 9,230  — 10,610) 
Anatomy  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  II  ($9,610  — 11,300  — 13,000) 
Physics  (1) 


Programmer  II  ($11,373  — 13,696) 
Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 


Research  Assistant  ($10,600  — 12,470  — 14,340) 
Sociology  Department  - Erindale  College  (2) 


These  children  were  photographed  in  Otavalo,  Ecuador,  by  Dr.  Jan  Steiner,  Associate  Dean  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Steiner’s  photographs  will  be  on  view  to  the  public  at  the  Deja  Vue  Gallery,  122  Scollard  Street, 
between  May  29  and  June  17. 

Steiner  photographs  to  be  exhibited 


What  starts  out  as  a pleasurable 
divertissement  sometimes  reaches 
professional  competence.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  photography  of 
Dr.  Jan  Steiner,  Associate  Dean  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  path- 
ologist on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 


details  often  overlooked  in  casual 
observation,”  Dr.  Steiner  says. 
Most  of  his  current  work  is  done 
with  hand-held  Leicaflex  and 
Nikon  cameras,  using  bellows  or 
macro  lenses,  and  with  a Rolleiflex 
SL  66  for  special  purposes.  His 


Kodachrorr 
edited  on 
internegatives. 

The  public  will  be  able  to  view 
Steiner's  colour  photographs  at 
the  Deja  Vue  Gallery,  122  Scollard 
Street,  between  May  29  and  June 
17. 


I Dr.  Steiner's  hobby  began  in  his 

high  school  years  and  flourished 
| during  his  career  as  an  electron 
microscopist-pathologist.  His 

[ PH  D ORALS 

Notice  to  Faculty  of  Medicine  members  in  the  teaching  hospitals: 

Ten  copies  of  the  recent  issue  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  “Review  1972-73  to  1974-75:  New  Structure,  New 

training  in  biology  fostered  an  in- 

Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  a date  or  time  of  an  oral 
examination,  please  confirm  the  information  given  in  these 
listings  with  the  Ph.D.  oral  office,  telephone  978-5258. 

tense  interest  in  nature  and  his  use 
of  a microscope  focused  his  atten- 
tion on  details  of  form  and  colour. 

“As  a result  of  my  training  in  the 
laboratory,  1 became  interested  in 

Environment”  were  delivered  to  each  teaching  hospital  library 
on  Friday,  April  9. 

If  you  would  like  a copy  of  this  report  for  your  personal  use, 
please  call  Miss  Dawna  Winges  at  the  Department  of 
Information  Services,  978-2106. 

macrophotography,  which  reveals 

c 
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Friday,  April  23 

Camille  Caramanilian,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering,  “Finite 
Element  Formulations  in  Plane 
Stress  and  Plate  Bending.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  K.A.  Selby. 

Room  201,  65  St.  George  St.,  10 
a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  27 

David  Gary  Zimcik,  Depart- 
ment of  Aerospace  Science  & En- 
gineering, “Stability  of  Circular 
Cylindrical  Shells  Under  Transient 
Axial  Impulsive  Loading.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.C.  Tennyson. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  St.,  2 
p.m. 

Friday,  April  30 

John  Foster,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Imperialism  of 
Righteousness : Canadian  Protes- 
tant Missions  and  the  Chinese 
Revolution:  1925-1928.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.C.  Brown. 

Room  4049,  Robarts  Library,  10 
a.m. 

Marcia  Rodriguez,  Department 
of  Medieval  Studies,  “Critical 
Edition  of  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P.  Hey- 
worth.  Room  108,  16  Hart  House 
Circle,  1 1 a.m. 

Wednesday,  May  5 

Bo-Kyung  Kim,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Attitudes, 
Parental  Identification  and  Locus 
of  Control  of  Korean,  New 
Korean-Canadian,  and  Canadian 
Adolescents.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  A.  Wolfgang.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  May  7 

A.B.M.  Masudul  Alam  Chow- 
dhury,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,  “Some  Aspects  of 


Optimal  Human  Capital  Invest- 
ment and  Economic  Growth:  A 
Theoretical  and  Empirical  Analy- 
sis.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.L. 
Handa.  Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  12 

Jean  Gagnon,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  “Studies  of  a 
Hydrophobic  Myelin  Protein.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.A.  Mos- 
carello.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Thursday,  May  13 

Janet  Christina  McIntosh,  De- 
partment of  Educational  Theory, 
“The  First  Year,  of  Experience: 
Influences  on  Beginning  Teach- 
ers.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  D.W. 
Ryan.  Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 

Monday,  May  17 

Richard  W.  Hillman,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “Mortality  and 
Immorality  in  Shakespeare’s  Later 
Tragedies  and  Romances.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.B.  Parker. 

Round  Room,  Massey  College,  2 
p.m. 

Thursday,  May  20 

Bella  Jean  Streiner,  Department 
of  Educational  Theory,  “Verbal 
Depression  Scales:  A Study  of 
Depressive  Symptomatology.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.A.J. 
Guttman.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  10  a.m. 


Friday,  April  23 
Erratum 

John  Picchione,  Department  of 
Italian  Studies:  Thesis  supervisor 
is  Prof.  J.  A.  Molinaro,  not  Prof. 
A.  Vicari  as  listed  in  the  Bulletin 
of  April  2. 


Two  U of  T professors  are 
among  the  300  scholars,  scientists 
and  artists  chosen  from  2,953 
applicants  to  receive  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  Awards  for  1976. 

Dr.  Leslie  Curry,  Professor  of 
Geography,  will  pursue  theoretical 
st tidies  in  economic  geography, 
and  Dr.  Stillman  Drake,  Professor 
of  History,  Institute  for  the  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Science 
and  Technology,  will  prepare  a 
biographical  account  of  Galileo’s 
scientific  career. 


The  1976  Inventory  of  Research 
into  Higher  Education  in  Canada, 
an  annual  publication  of  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  Research 
Division,  is  available  for  $3.00 
post  free  from  AUCC,  151  Slater 
Street,  Ottawa,  KIP  5N1. 

The  Inventory  contains  brief 
descriptions  of  research  and  of 
experimental  and  innovative  pro- 
jects in  the  field  of  post-  secon- 
dary education,  either  in  pro- 
gress or  recently  completed. 


The  Massey  College  library  has 
agreed  to  become  a regular 
contributor  to  the  Union  Cata- 
logue of  the  University’s  library 
system.  As  a result,  the  holdings 
of  the  Massey  College  library  are 
available  to  library  card  holders 
but  only  for  consultation  in  the 
reading  room.  There  will  be  no 
loans. 

Readers  are  advised  that  hours 
of  operation  and  reading  spaces 
in  the  library  are  limited.  To 
avoid  disappointment  a call  to 
local  2893  in  advance  of  the  visit 
is  strongly  recommended. 


Forty-three  U of  T faculty  mem- 
bers are  among  345  Canadian  aca- 
demics awarded  Canada  Council 
leave  fellowships  in  the  humanit- 
ies and  social  sciences  worth  a to- 
tal of  $3,771,000.  The  fellowships 
are  intended  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  award-hold- 
er’s normal  salary  and  the  partial 
salary  he  or  she  receives  while  on 
sabbatical  leave.  Additional  allow- 
ances for  travel  expenses  may  also 
be  included. 

The  preliminary  selection  of 
the  candidates  is  made  by  a jury 
of  specialists  representing  various 
disciplines  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  Their  recom- 


mendations are  reviewed  by  a 
committee  of  the  Council's  Advi- 
sory Academic  Panel  before  be- 
ing submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Canada  Council. 

Two  U of  T faculty  were  among 
six  winners  who  have  declined 
the  leave  fellowship. 


Copies  of  the  controversial 
External  Examiners’  Report  on 
Educational  Policy  in  Canada, 
produced  by  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD),  are  avail- 
able in  the  SAC  office,  12  Hart 
House  Circle. 


Promotional  Opportunities 

A recent  study  of  recruitment  activity  in  the  Personnel 
Department  has  shown  that  in  1975  over  twice  as  many  vacancies 
were  filled  by  the  staff  within  the  University  than  was  the  case  in 
1974.  This  would  indicate  that  as  the  University’s  Promotional 
Opportunity  program  is  more  widely  known  and  utilized,  more 
vacancies  are  filled  by  internal  promotion  and  transfer. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  more  widespread  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  Promotional  Opportunity  program  has  been  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Bulletin  of  job  vacancies.  As  more  staff  members  move 
up  in  the  organization,  the  trend  has  been  for  external  recruiting 
to  be  concentrated  in  entry  .level  positions.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Personnel  Department  for  the  forthcoming  year  is  to 
increase  even  further  the  frequency  with  which  positions  at 
higher  levels  are  filled  from  within  existing  human  resources  of 
the  University. 

Staff  members  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  University’s 
Promotional  Opportunity  program  should  contact  the  Employ- 
ment Counsellor  who  recruits  for  their  area  and  make  an 
appointment  for  a career  counselling  interview.  If  you  are  in 
doubt,  a call  to  978-211 1 will  provide  you  with  a referral  to  the 
appropriate  Counsellor. 

Robert  F.  Brown 
Director  of  Personnel 
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Sinclair  is  Institute  Director 

Prof.  Bruce  Sinclair  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology  for  five  years 
commencing  July  1,  1976. 

Prof.  Sinclair  has  been  Acting  Director  of  the  Institute  during  the 
1975-76  academic  session,  and  last  autumn  was  awarded  the  Dexter 
Prize  by  the  Society  for  the  History  of  Technology  for  the  best  book 
published  in  1974  on  the  history  of  technology. 

He  holds  degrees  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  New 
Mexico  Highlands  University,  the  University  of  Delaware,  and  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  taught  for  three  years  at  Kansas 
State  University  before  coming  to  Toronto  in  1969.  Prof.  Sinclair’s 
Dexter  Prize  book,  Philadelphia’s  Philosopher  Mechanics,  deals  with 
the  history  of  Philadelphia’s  Franklin  Institute  for  the  first  forty  years 
of  its  growth,  from  1824  to  1865. 


Take  Settlement  tea! 


The  University  Settlement  has 
been  serving  the  community 
south  of  the  St.  George  campus 
in  The  Grange  area  since  1910 
when  it  was  founded  by  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  and  a group  of 
University  faculty  members.  It 
was  established  as  a community 
meeting  place  where  needy 
families  in  the  neighbourhood 
could  come  for  help. 

The  Settlement  has  grown  since 
its  founding,  and  now  has  a board 
of  directors;  professional  staff;  a 
group  of  volunteers  recruited  from 
the  community  and  from  staff  and 
students  of  the  University;  and  the 
Women's  Auxiliary,  a group  of 
wives  of  university  staff.  It  con- 
tinues in  its  original  intent:  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the 
neighbourhood  residents  to 


achieve  a more  satisfying  way  of 
life. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  takes  a 
special  interest  in  the  children. 
One  of  the  Settlement's  activities 
for  children  is  a summer  day 
camp  and  each  spring  the 
Auxiliary  has  held  a tea  at  the 
home  of  the  President,  93 
Highland  Ave.,  to  raise  money 
for  the  camping  program. 

The  tea  this  year  will  be  on 
Wednesday,  May  5 from  1.30  to 

4.30  p.m.  There  will  be  a 
continuous  fashion  show  of 
clothes  from  Patricia  White 
Fashions.  Models  will  be 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  and  the 
Settlement.  Donations  are 
requested  at  the  door  and  tickets 
will  be  sold  for  “lucky  draws”  to 
be  made  following  the  fashion 
show. 


Universities  seminar 


One  hundred  representatives 
of  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  the  academic  corn- 
unity  met  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  March  25 — 26  to  dis- 
cuss Canadian  universities. 

The  host  of  the  seminar  was  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  which  had 
proposed  the  meeting  in  a re- 
cent brief  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  Premiers  of 
the  provinces.  In  their  brief,  the 
universities  called  for  a national 
policy  to  complement  provincial 
and  regional  plans  for  the  future 
development  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities. They  said  that  tripartite 
consultations  among  the  two  lev- 
els of  government  and  the  univer- 
sities were  an  important  first  step 
toward  such  a policy  and  pro- 
posed the  seminar  as  the  first 
stage  in  these  consultations. 

The  University  was  represented 
at  the  seminar  by  President  John 
Evans  on  March  25  and  Dr. 
George  E.  Connell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent—Research  and  Planning  the 
following  day. 

Topics  discussed  during  the 
seminar  included  admission  poli- 
cies, part-time  education,  foreign 


students  in  Canadian  universities, 
principles  and  models  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  Canada's  universities, 
graduate  studies  and  research. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
the  current  Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal  Arrangements  Act. 

Photocopy  charges 
boosted  to  10  cents 

Vice-Provost  Peter  Meincke  has 
sanctioned  these  proposals  regard- 
ing photocopying  charges  and  in- 
terloan rates,  as  recommended  by 
the  advisory  committee  on  the 
library  system: 

1.  After  the  end  of  term, 
photocopy  charges  will  be  in- 
creased to  10  cents  per  exposure 
(and  20  cents  for  non-University 
users),  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  install  coin-operated 
machines  that  will  operate  at  a 
charge  of  five  cents  per  exposure. 

2.  Various  categories  of  instit- 
utional memberships  will  be  estab- 
lished, which  will  give  a special 
interloan  rate  to  local  agencies 
which  are  outside  the  University 
but  which  are  frequent  users  of 
the  library. 


^EVENTS 


SUNDAY  25 

Scarborough  Symphony,  conduc- 
tor Donald  Coakley.  Meeting 
Place,  Scarborough  College.  3.30 
p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory  Trio:  Isidor 
Desser,  violin;  David  Hethering- 
ton,  cello;  Warren  Mould,  piano. 
Final  concert  of  series.  Concert 
Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic. 5 p.m.  Tickets  $3.  Box  office 
978-3771. 

MONDAY  26 

Genetic  Analysis  of  Cyclic  AMP 
Action  in  Animal  Cells  (Seminar) 
Dr.  Philip  Coffino,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco.  417 
Best  Institute.  2 p.m.  (BBDMR) 

TUESDAY  27 

Some  New  Inferences  from  Glo- 
bular Cluster  Observations  at 

CTIO  (Seminar)  Prof.  J.E.  Hesser, 
Cerro  Tololo  Observatory.  David 
Dunlap  Observatory.  4 p.m. 

International  Conference  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad.  Report  by  Prof. 
Donald  Wade,  Religious  Studies 
Department,  Victoria  College,  on 
his  recent  participation  in  this 
conference  held  in  Pakistan. 
“Brown  bag”  sandwich  lunch.  Is- 
lamic Studies  Department  lounge, 
14098  Robarts  Library.  12  noon. 
(South  Asian  Studies  Committee 
ISP) 

WEDNESDAY  28 
Renal  Function  in  Developing 
Mammals  (Lecture)  Dr.  Sidney 
Solomon,  Albuquerque.  Large 
Lecture  theatre,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  5 p.m.  (Clinical  Bio- 
chemistry and  SGS) 

Ultrastructure  of  Cardia  Hyper- 
trophy (Lecture)  Dr.  Victor  Fer- 
rans.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12.30p.m.  (Pathology 
and  SGS) 

Victoria  Women’s  Association 

(Final  meeting  of  year)  Dr.  J.E. 


Cruise,  director.  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  Wymilwood.  2 p.m. 

Household  Science  Alumnae  As- 
sociation Annual  Meeting.  Dr  Eva 

Macdonald  will  speak  on  Change 
...  as  I see  it  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  George  H.  Beaton, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Nutrition  and  Food  Science  will 
briefly  describe  the  new  program 
being  offered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  answer 
questions  about  it.  Lillian  Massey 
Building.  7.30  p.m.  for  dessert 
and  coffee. 


THURSDAY  29 
More  Precious  than  Gold:  the 
Silk  Routes  (Fifth  in  series  of 
eight  lectures  introducing  Gold 
for  the  Gods  exhibition)  John 
Vollmer,  assistant  curator-in- 
charge,  Textiles  Department, 
ROM.  Lecture  Room,  McLaugh- 
lin Planetarium.  8 p.m. 


FRIDAY  30 

The  Crucible  by  Arthur  Miller. 
Presented  by  University  of  Tor- 
onto Schools,  371  Bloor  St.  W. 
Performances  April  30  and  May  1 
at  8 p.m.  Tickets  $2.50. 

SATURDAY  1 

The  Trip  of  a Lifetime  — Faculty 
of  Medicine  Open  House,  exhib- 
its will  cover  human  growth  and 
development  from  conception  to 
old  age.  Students  and  faculty  will 
be  on  hand  to  answer  questions. 
Displays  on  embryology,  child- 
hood learning,  physical  fitness, 
environmental  health  hazards 
and  care  of  the  elderly.  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  9 a.m.  to  9 
p.m. 

MONDAY  3 

Gauge  Fields,  Magnetic  Mono- 
poles and  Fibre  Bundles  (First  in 
1976  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in  Phy- 
sics) Dr.  C.N.  Yang,  Professor  of 
Physics,  State  Univeristy  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  2.10 
p.m. 


Mystical  Islam  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury (Lecture)  Prof.  Annemarie 
Schimmel,  Harvard  University. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 
11  a.m.  Prof.  Schimmel  will  also 
discuss  her  recent  publication 
The  Mystical  Dimensions  of  Islam 
in  the  Islamic  Studies  Depart- 
ment lounge,  14098  Robarts  Lib- 
rary at  3 p.m.  (South  Asian  Stud- 
ies Committee  ISP) 


TUESDAY  4 

Laser  Induced  Fusion  (Second  in 
1976  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in  Phy- 
sics) Dr.  R.  Hofstadter,  Max  H. 
Stein,  Professor  of  Physics,  Stan- 
ford University.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  1.45 
p.m. 

75  Years  of  Equilibrium  Statistical 
Mechanics  (Third  in  1976  H.L. 
Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics)  Prof. 
C.N.  Yang,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  Audi- 
torium, Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. 3.45  p.m. 

The  Slate  Islands  Meteor  Crater 

(Seminar)  Prof.  Henry  Halls,  Erin- 
dale  College.  David  Dunlap  Ob- 
servatory. 4 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY  5 
The  Validity  of  Quantum  Electro- 
dynamics (Fourth  in  1976  H.L. 
Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics)  Prof. 
R.  Hofstadter,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Auditorium,  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  1.45  p.m. 


Speculation  and  Insight  (Last  in 
1976  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in  Phy- 
sics) Prof.  C.N.  Yang,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  3.45  p.m. 

Spring  Tea  and  Fashion  Show, 

University  Settlement  Women’s 
Auxilliary.  93  Highland  Ave.  1.30— 

4.30  p.m.  Proceeds  to  Settlement 
camping  program.  (See  story  this 
page.) 


Welsh  physics  lectures  in  May 


The  1976  H.  L.  Welsh  Lectures 
in  Physics  will  be  given  May  3,  4 
and  5 in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

The  lectures,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Physics,  honour 
Prof.  H.L.  Welsh,  chairman  of  the 
department  for  many  years.  Prof. 
Welsh’s  research  interest  is  in 
molecular  physics  and,  in 
particular,  in  molecular  spectro- 
scopy and  intermolecular  forces. 
He  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing high  resolution  Raman 
spectroscopy  of  gases  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  study  of  collision- 
induced  infrared  absorption  and 
of  the  infrared  and  Raman 
spectra  of  liquid  and  solid 
hydrogen. 

Guest  lecturers  this  year  are  Dr. 
C.N.  Yang,  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook  and  Dr.  R. 
Hofstadter,  Max  H.  Stein 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Stanford 
University. 

Prof.  Yang  and  Prof.  T.D.  Lee 
received  the  1957  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physics  for  their  pioneering  work 
on  the  violation  of  parity 
conservation.  Prof.  Yang  has 
made  many  contributions  to 
other  areas  of  theoretical  physics, 
most  notably  to  the  statistical 
mechanical  theory  of  order- 
disorder  and  condensation 
phenomena. 

Prof.  Hofstadter  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1961  for  his 
fundamental  studies  of  the 
structure  of  the  nucleus  and  of 
the  nucleon  using  high  energy 


electrons.  He  is  also  well  known 
for  the  development,  with  Dr. 
J.A.  McIntyre,  of  the  sodium 
iodide  gamma  ray  detector  that 


continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  pure  and  applied  physics. 

Titles  and  times  of  the  lectures 
will  be  found  listed  in  “Events”. 


Summer  walking  tours 


This  summer,  free  guided 
walking  tours  through  the 
grounds  of  the  St.  George 
Campus  will  be  scheduled 
weekdays  June  through  August  at 

10.30  a.m.,  12.30  p.m.  and 

2.30  p.m.,  departing  from  Hart 
House. 

Last  summer,  campus  tours 
were  by  car,  but  in  view  of  the 
University’s  current  energy- 
saving policy,  the  guides  will 
conduct  motor  tours  only  for 


those  groups  providing  their  own 
bus  or  station  wagon  and 
booking  well  in  advance. 

Student  guides,  Diana  Janosik- 
Wronski  of  Toronto,  and  Mari- 
anne Long  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  will  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  Map  Room  on 
the  main  floor  of  Hart  House. 

Scarborough  College  will 
operate  walking  tours  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from 
July  21  — August  27. 


[research  news 


) 


CONNAUGHT  FUND 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT  FOR  NEW  STAFF 


Staff  members  in  their  first  two  years  of  an  appointment  which 
is  normally  open  to  the  granting  of  tenure  are  reminded  of  the 
competition  for  research  support  from  the  Connaught  Fund 
which  closes  May  7. 

Applicants  are  reminded  that  the  review  panels  have  in  the  past 
been  unwilling  to  consider  proposals  received  after  the  deadline 
date.  There  is,  however,  another  competition  which  closes 
August  1. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms  please  call  the 
Office  of  Research  Adminsitration  at  978-6475. 


